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still be in drugs that cure diseases,
though it would be an unbalanced and
unfair picture if nothing was mentioned
about the work medical science has
done in preventing disease. The war
against dirt, in which is included
personal cleanliness, proper sanitation,
the prevention of contamination by
flies and other dirt-carrying insects of
our food, as well as by germ-killing
disinfectants, has gone on.

It is in the realm of bacteriology
that medical science has made its
greatest strides in recent years. Robert
Koch (1843-1910) worked on much
the same lines as Pasteur and in 1882
was able to announce the discovery
of the tubercle bacillus, and some years
later he discovered tuberculin as an
antidote. At the time it was believed
that this was the certain cure for
tuberculosis, but unfortunately it has
scarcely fulfilled its first promise.

Drug versus Disease.

Nevertheless Koch did much valu-
able work, and in 1905 was awarded the
Nobel prize for medicine. If Koch failed
to achieve all that he hoped he showed
the way to other men, especially in that
branch of treatment which is known as
chemotherapy. This aims at maintain-
ing in the body for a considerable period
a concentration of the right sort of
drug to destroy any disease organisms.

Other investigators have followed
different lines of investigation. Take
the case of a young Canadian doctor,
Frederick Grant Banting, born in 1890.
He devoted his energies to medical
research under the Canadian Federal
Research Board.

Banting was the leader of a band of
research workers who carried out long
and patient experiments to find a cure
for diabetes, and in 1922 it was
announced that in co-operation with
Professor Macleod and others he had
discovered the cure. To the extract
of the tissues of the pancreas of oxen,
pigs or sheep they gave the name of
Insulin. To-day thousands of sufferers

from diabetes are alive and carrying
on their work owing to the fact that
they are receiving injections of insulin.
The Nobel prize for medicine was
awarded to Banting and MacLeod in
1923, and Banting was knighted. The
patent rights in insulin were presented
to the Toronto University who, in
turn, gave the British patents to
the Medical Research Council. Sir
Frederick Banting lost his life in an air
accident in 1941.
Sometimes a great discovery is made
almost by accident, though it would
scarcely be fair in many cases to speak
of the final result as accidental. Pro-
fessor Alexander Fleming, working in
his laboratory at St. Mary's Hospital,
London, made one such discovery in that
way and the outcome was Penicillin,
dealt with more fully in the section on
Modern Inventions and Discoveries.
Medical science is making rapid
progress, particularly in the field of
dealing with infection and the diseases
arising from all the different kinds of
harmful microbes. There are still
several serious infectious diseases
against which there are as yet no effec-
tive weapons. It is highly probable
that the branch of bacteriology which
is known as chemotherapy will find the
answers to the problems still remaining.
In surgery progress has been steady
if not spectacular since Lister made his
great discovery and improved surgical
practice to an immeasurable degree.
Instruments have been improved and
new inventions have appeared.
A century ago the thermometer was
scarcely ever used by doctors, though
it had been known long years before.
It was not until about 1866 that the
doctor began to use it and 1868 when
the neat little clinical thermometer
began to be made.
Electricity has come to the doctor's
aid in many ways. The heart-motions
can be accurately measured and so
can^the blood-pressure. Ultra-violet
and^infra-red rays' are"used for nerve
andltnusde complaints.